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FEBRUARY 1933 


TWO POEMS 


VALEDICTION TO MY CONTEMPORARIE 


I 


i TRAIN—airport—New York—Chicago—west, 
piercing the sunset’s terminal where day 

breaks midnight into stars before the dawn 
Superior—Lake Erie—Michigan: 

seawind but no saltsea in this lake spray, 

clear eyes and nostrils: drink our health: the sand— 
our shores. 


Stop signals—home again! 


Awake at morning, Spring coiled in the body, 
and at the narrow window slit in stone 
skylight and sun. 
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Tilt the horizon down, 
ride windward through Wisconsin miles of corn 
grazing the shallow valley and long plains. 


O Alma Mater on the hill! What green hills, Cicero, 

vanish, return. What stone embankments of hope, 
desire— 

what little almost islands, Sirmi 

anchored within us rest, flower in sleep, Catullus, 

welcomed home. 


II 


Here was the campus of our hearts, my friends, 
Plato’s green-treed republic of the 

See what miraculous fruit its branches bea 
oceans of maples spray, green-harbored, flowing 
against the sky: and from these shores Greek towe1 


See how the white dome trembles in the sun, 
dissolves at noon three thousand years away 
where the antique nightingale engraved in bronze 
still sways unheard forever, now entwined 

within the steel crescendos of the mind 


III 


1 


Those who return, return to empty halls 
the crystal image in the sky, pellucid 
limbs that fade in shadows on these wall 
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Horace Gregory 


This peace was ours: the slow guns still resounding 
peace: drive homeward angles from Versailles 
in limousines sunk under No-man’s-land. 
Run the machine guns through the arras-dead? 
Nx t de a 1 but much alive 
How shall we find 

the bodies of those unslain, exiled from wat 
but now returned, furloughs of exile signed 
from all green ports on earth? 

The birth certificate of love 
declared obscene. Faith of no faith, Our Father, 
do not destroy this faithlessness to friend 


or enemy, lest we perish to no end. 


IV 


Measure the atoms of our souls, O Roman, 


death’s astronomer Lucretius. 


Spires of light ascend 


discarnate memories: the four years spanned 
by the quick sinewy shadow of his hand 
(And in this shadow where she stood, 








flight in net hair! 
Che limbs reveal undress that v irgins weal 
to meet the bridegroom on the wedding stall 


do not unsay her testament, O love: 


“Live for this hour, and we who die today 
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kiss lips that bloom forever underground.” 


And did you call me by his name who died? 

Naked Parian attitudes of death 

entwined your limbs and his: kiss and restor: 

his body’s heat in mine, this earth his grave 

sleepless, his blood drives home 

niagaras in our veins.) 

© Mors Aeterna, 
lean from the fiery ramparts of world’s end, 
time’s end, and love’s last image scrolle 
in quicksilver across the mind! Descend, 
voice of a million tongues, your elegies 
(some say that suicide usurped his blood 
resound no more. 
Mount stairways to the sun! 

We have survived your heritage, these years 
consuming time toward death too swift for tears. 


V 


Che course of empire westward to Cathay 
rides in the east: the circle breaks in fire 
these charred remains of what we were expire 

(O incandescent speed!) the hands, lips, ey: 
anonymous. Rise atque vale, rise: 

another generation shall disown 

these years in darkness each to four winds blown 
(the deeds are obsolete as Helen’s war). 
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Goodbye, I] Penseroso of our spring, 
forgive our ashes and destroy the urn: 
unwind the clock, empty the seasons down 
rivers of memory—do not return. 


WREATH FOR MARGERY 


Telegrams, letters: have you heard 

the headlines, leath? And how the word, 
the last word, /ove, had filled her throat? 
Cover this body with quick grass— 

self, husband, childbirth death, 

features intact, the fiery hair 

charcoal and ashes, close the curtains 
where Jordans roll, swing chariot, sing low: 
new linen bind the eyes that now see only 


+ 


winter’s twilight and voyages of snow. 


Do not revive the body, but remember 
the starling eyelashes, the eyes 

bucolic blue Wisconsin summer skies 
the throat where small 

birds entered, sang: hear voices in still air 
and now again the hair 

sunset in city streets, the window where 
daylight spends its last fire against the wall. 
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II 


Postmark the places that knew her well 

and still remember 
the disappearing image of her smile: 

Portage, Wisconsin birthplace, the slow mile 

of dark catalpas and the river inland 

to Mississippi waters, the far ocean 

southward, unseen, the Caribbean Sea. 

And in this silence, hear the deeper silence 

broken, and in the dark that magnifies 

white cattle plunging homeward. Lock the bar 

across the pasture—no escape tonight; 

the corn leaps toward the pale north star 
and fructifies its light. 

Naked fertility of earth restores 

its union with the swift tide of the stars 

caught in the blood, and we 

who share this earth’s vitality 

exile our peace forever from these shores 


Who disinherit memories of those 
we love, return the long road and in sleep 
discover Bramah’s lips in April soil, 
forgotten seasons under snow, 
roots of another year: 
the harvest reaped and scattered 
lips interred 
too deep to climb the calendar 
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Horace Gregory 


toward this day’s morning and the golden glow, 
sumach and sunflower. 

Awake in foreign lands and see diminished 

only the sloping valley and green plains. 


ITT 
And we who walk these streets with her recall 
(try to remember sunlight in a glass) 


j 


full-blossomed girls restored in history 
nervous, erect, small-featured and antique: 
see how the hands, quick-fingered, reach in darkness, 
deep thigh engraved in stone. 
Alcestis gone 

does not return, 
only the luminous image at the door 
wheels up the stair . . . this was the room, the address— 
New York, Chicago, Portage, Santa Fe. 
Windows hinge open, see 
the empty fireplace, the table, neat chintz chair— 
the room is vaulted into space, revolves in air. 
(No one escapes pellucid prison walls 
of home, nor breaks the radiant atmosphere; 
the body breathes in sunlight walking down 
familiar streets.) 

Her limbs are rivers flowing 
past the town 
the plangent dream where the catalpas drown. 

Horace Gregory 
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TWO POEMS FROM THE MAGNETIC MOUNTAIN 


ADDRESS TO THE MOTHER 


This was your world and this I owe you 
Room for growing, a site for building, 

The braced sinew, the hands agreeing, 
Mind foreseeing and nerve for facing. 

You were my world, my breath, my seasons 
Where blood ran easy and springs failed not; 
Kind was clover to feet exploring 

A broad earth and all to discover. 

Simple that world of two dimensions, 

Of stone mansions and good examples; 
Each image actual, nearness was no 

Fear, and distance without a mirage. 

Dawn like a greyhound leapt the hilltops, 
A million leaves held up the noonday, 
Evening was slow with bells pealing, 

And night compelling to breast and pillow. 
This was my world—oh, this you gave m¢ 
Safety for seed, petal uncurled there; 

Love asked no proving or price, a country 
Sunny for play, for spring manoeuvres 
Woman, ask no more of me, 

Chill not the blood with jealous feud; 


This is a separate country now, 
Will pay respects but no tribute. 
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Ge Day Lewis 


Demand no atavistic rites, 

Preference in trade or tithe of grain; 
Bound by the limiting matrix I 
Increased you once, will not again. 

My vision’s patented, my plant 

Set up, my constitution whole: 

New fears, old tunes cannot induce 
Nostalgia of the sickly soul. 

Would you prolong your day, transfuse 
Young blood into your veins? Beware 
Lest one oppressed by autumn’s weight 
May thrill to feel death in the air. 

Let love be like a natural day 

That folds her work and takes to bed; 
Ploughland and tree stand out in black, 
Enough memorial for the dead. 


CONDEMNED 


Tempt me no more; for | 

Have known the lightning’s hour 
[he poet’s inward pride, 

Ihe « ertainty of power. 
Bayonets are closing round. 

I shrink; yet I must wring 

A living from despair 


And out of steel a song. 
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Though song, though breath be short, 

I’ll share not the disgrace 
Of those that ran away 

Or never left the base. 


Comrades, my tongue can speal 
No comfortable words, 

Calls to a forlorn hope, 

Gives work and not rewards. 


Oh keep the sickle sharp 

And follow still the plough: 
Others may reap, though we 
See not the winter through. 


Father, who endest all, 
Pity our broken sleep; 

For we lie down with tears 
And waken but to weep. 


And if our blood alone 
Will melt this iron earth, 
Take it. It is well spent 
Easing a saviour’s birth. 
C. Day Lewi 











EDGE TO EDGE 


But there are many winds and each deceives, 
and there are many lands too far 


to do aught but deceive; yea, there be gardens— 
many even in 

our land—and vine that loves a wall and hardens 
with the frost; there have been, 


, 


beyond counting, men with their deceits 
about the worlds, and where 
the papers blew and gutters lined the streets 


there were things builded and a prayer 


arose to stone; yea, there be many winds 
and each deceives, and one 
blows out of Labrador telling of find 


where the sea vields;: and the sun 


is cactus on the wind from Mexico 

that has its lie as have 

the rest; and there be lying winds that blow 
from sundry oceans, and a brave 


wind blowing far from behind Orion’s fires, 
to fill the saucer of the world. 


Robert Tallman 
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AT NIGHT 
MAZE AT MIDNIGH' 


Like a cocoon my life is curled 

To the dark leaf, while slow winds swell, 
Shaking the forest of the world. 

Now from the sky three pale stars fall. 


Over this house the wide airs move. 
The pale light burns beyond my hand. 
The sky is vacuous and grave 

As panic midnight comes to end. 


Trembling, I set my tiny ear 
Against familiar walls, and start 

With struggling breath that ] must hea 

The muffled clangor of my heart 


Now in mv veins blood like a song 
Shudders too sweet to be endured: 
But flesh holds still, that has for long 
Strained to the redeeming chord. 


Heavy against the doors of sleep 
Tomorrow leans, and vainly I 

At midnight have designed to keep 
No promises with what shall be 


For fear of the look that stops my breath 
When old men stare from infants’ eyes, 
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Roberta Holloway 


And daily prophecies of death 
Subdue the wings of butterflies; 
And ladies’ faces in a glass 
Absolve the lovely human show 
From greater labor than the grass 
Takes to flourish and to go. 


And while tomorrow fiercely climbs 
The steeps of sky, pale stars are quelled, 


And fear from my eyes a thousand times 
Weans the colors of the world. 


WAKE FOR ANOTHER DAY 


The light is out. I get again to bed. 
My heart, companionable, warms my side 
Attentively | watch the moonlight spread 
Over the carpet where the dust-beams ride 
I listen, marveling, to each faint shock 
Of breath against the still and marble air 
Until a dry wind rattles at the lock 
And sways pale stockings hanging from a chair. 
No danger in this quietness. No stopping 
Even the oldest clock. None to intrude 
On count of pulse-beats like smooth pebbles dropping 
Down the dark cistern of this solitude, 
Till sleep at last shall indicate a way 
To mount the distance of another day. 
Roberta Holloway 
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TWO FOR EROS 


I 


If I could strain Morgana through a sieve 

And catch the violet ichor from her veins, 
That were the talisman by which I'd live, 

Nor love nor learning would have me in chains. 
Baptized and christened in that faery blood, 
Wise past the catechism of a rhyme, 

I would be out, though dutiful and good, 

To abstract beauty stripped of space and time. 


Failing Morgana, there are love and death, 
The abaci on which these verses move, 

Rising and falling with my every breath, 

Slipping along the wires from death to love, 

And, even with these, it seems as though I stand 

With dusk a dark pearl in my hollowed hand 


Il 


Having divorced myself from ever loving 

More than your shadow, still I bring you wreaths 
Of pale and starry hyacinths, of roses 

Wherein live sap still breathes. 


Take these and wear them in that narrow bulwark 
That keeps the earth from crumbling on your eyes 
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Audrey Wurdemann 


Wear them remembering always how I loved you, 
How true we were, and wise. 


For you, who made a brave and shining garment, 
Who webbed your centaur’s shirt with singing gold, 
I braid a hood of myrtle; may my weaving 
Keep you from the cold. 

Audrey Wurdemann 


INVOCATION 


Oh, be more still than ever snow upon 

The last, the final crackled leaf of fall. 

) More silent be, more silent be than all 

The stars before the pale and dubious dawn. 
Within this silence let us sit and stare 

Into the feathered spirals of the fire 

And, for the moment, put aside desire 

To watch the luminous heart that glitters there. 


Let us not desecrate this hour with sound 
Of anything except our treasured breath, 
But turn our weary thoughts away from death 
And think upon the stag and on the hound. 
On all things living let us think, and smile 
That we too are alive this little while. 
Richard Henson 
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FOR A FRESHMAN 


J 


The aureate and amber autumn light, 

Dappling the campus through the leafy shadow, 

Dazzled me, showed me by a trick of sight 

Theseus, reclining in an Attic meadow. 

The posture Phidias saw (whose fingers twitched 

For marble when he chanced on such a moment 

Flowered for me, who could but stand bewitche 

And let grace pass without immortal comment 

But as in beauty still you stirred and smiled, ] 
| breathed, and Hellas drifted from your fac 

And slowly I discerned in you a chil 

[ loved long since for innocence of grace, 
And scarcely dare to iove again, but bles 
You, grown, and deified with loveliness 


II 


Whoever loves to look on opal-finne 
Undulant beauty swimming in the ocean, 
Or on the gull’s wings rallying up the wind, 
Or on the slender deer in startled motion, 
Would find his gaze come happily to rest 
Upon your grace as leaves on flowing water; 
Here is the human body at its best 

Its arts become a lyric wildwood matte: 


] 
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Elizabeth Atkins 


You have 


The wild-swan’s way in water and in air; 


earned the leopard’s leap along the ground, 


Only the ape-man’s way you have not found, 
Staggering, stumbling up where thinkers fare. 
You are not awkward, you who never sought 
To thread the elusive element of thought. 
Elizabeth Atkins 


' THAT WHICH MEANS SPRING 
|! warm my hands by a fire of brown magnolia cones. 
heir red seeds have long ripened and gone with the winds. 
heir WaX-lIKe petals no longer stir my heart. 
Lhere are left only ashes now and blackness 


\W here once Was loveliness 

Whiter than the light of a north country. 

The cones of magnolia flowers warm my thin hands, 
But my heart is chilled. 

For spring will come again to magnolias 

Bringing blossoms fresh with hope, 

But he who meant spring to my heart 

Has left me a winter of desert where no driftwood is, 
Where no spark of fire may be lighted, 

Where spring is but a swiftness of the wind. 


Catherine Stuart Macleod 
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EVER THUS 
WALLS 


All day he crawled upon the nursery floor, 
Four-square and dark, for all the heavy door 
Was opened now and then to bring food in 

Or take a bundle out. It must be sin 

To be outside the blackness of a wall 

Where light awaits the knees that dare to crawl. 


Eleven years he sat within a school, 
Where four walls made a world, and learned the rule 
That walls are fitting limits to the eyes 


Which seek to learn, and only books are wis« 

And then the walls that line the city street 

Opened and closed upon his eage! feet, 

And at a desk between four walls he stoope: 

While warm strong hands grew thin, and eyelids drooped 
Four walls to work in, each day all day long, 

Bitter and black and sinister and strong. 


So one would think that when he loved a maid 
He’d take her far from walls, being afraid. 


But no. He labored seven years and ten 
To build himself a house like other men. 


With sweat and tears to bind the broken stone, 
He built and entered four walls of his own 
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Between high walls he labored all the day; 

At dusk, when Earth was hallowed by God’s grey, 
He hurried back into his own four walls. 

Now, one day, hidden between walls he lies 

And dreams a little of old days; and dies. 


Thum—thum—thum—the gravel falls, 
And there he lies for evermore in walls. 


INGENIOUS 


Your life? 

A snow-flake falling 
Out of invisibility 
Into nothingness. 


Odd ingenious snow-flake, 
Able to acquire smudge 
In this most evanescent of descents! 


HAPPY ARE WE 


Happy are we who have no eyes to see 
The huge blackness surrounding petty light. 
Kind the gods who gave us only sight 


Of glowing play things—river, star or tree. 


Happy are we, here in the spark of the sun, 


Laughing and singing, boasting and defying, 
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Not knowing our little light itself is dying 
While the huge blackness absorbs us, one by one. 





Fo hn Russell McCarth 5) 


TIGHT-ROPE 


Poised between the sea and sky, 
Those who neither swim nor fly 
If they stumble, needs must 


Moving on a rope of sand 
From hidden land to hidden land 
With emptiness on either hand 


Nothing to clutch, nothing to save, 
Nothing for crutch, or staff, or stave 
Only this fearful arc they have 


Madness to face the deep abyss, 
(God! How the hungry waters hiss! 
Yet more intolerable this 


Immensity of space and light, 

Cold, clear, and mercilessly bright, 

Converging on the hapless plight 

Of one with no geometry, 

Sextant, nor sure astronomy, 

For tangents which might set him free! 
Fosephine Fohnsor 
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OCTAVES 


PEACE 


Weathered with the years, at last 
They could speak in casual tones, 

Meeting over their dread past 
Watchful, as on stepping-stones. 


Neithe: plumbed the dangerous fjords 
Of their anger . . . each one loth 
lo stir pools of unsaid words 
Dark and deep to drown them both. 


TIME 


We crown you, Time, our hard relentless king 
To dole out moments, spindrift of the sun. 
While aeons brush us with unheeded wing, 


We hoard our little minutes one by one. 


Lamenting hours, we count the morning chime, 
Protest the day with sundown, wearily. 
Behold us, beggars at the feet of Time 


Vve who inherit all eternity! 


Fanet Norris Bang 
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CITY SCENES 
SERVANTS 


The whiteness of the tubs made black 
The long and narrow laundry room 
Wherein two girls were bent, intent 

To halt the moment and the gloom. 

They scrubbed, and scrubbed eternity, 
While hours kept tumbling to their doom. 


The silken garments which they washed 
They hung on racks where gas burnt thin. 
The footman snickered sheepishly, 

Stood watching soapy waters spin. 

The girls all tittered as he left. 

Then on his starched offended grin 

He staged a weak insipid smile 

And bowed to ladies pale and proud. 


Beneath, night slowly trickled; lights 

Shone bright and made weird patterns crowd 
The floor with arabesques, and strange 

Frail figures glittered on a cloud. 

Heaping a pile of lingerie, 

The girls were steeped in dreams of lace, 
Then folding up the linen sheets 


They stared upon electric spac: 
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GHETTO SABBATH NIGHT 


Sombre candles lit in every window 


Sickly dreams are hid in every corner. 
Sleeping Levi wanders. None remember 
3ut that candles glint in every window— 
Like the staring eyes of woman, mourner 
For the dead, who stirs but vainly hollow 
Sickly dreams concealed in every corner. 
Candles blur the edges of a window. 


THE HEAD WAITRESS 


She clings to a bit of frayed majesty, 
A chiffon dress. 

But I know her best at night 
Washed clean of artifices 

Haggard and gaunt, 


A woman growing old. 


IN MADISON SQUARE 


lhe hour struck, immense, omnipotent. 


Miriam Kaplan 


It hurled a pounding sound upon the street, 


Reieased a whirlwind rush of flying feet. 


It scratched the surface of the sky and bent 


Its face to graze the soul of time. It blent 
Unspoken agony with sterile heat, 


And pallor tinged the beggar in his seat. 
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Then suddenly the hour’s hot breath was spent. 
Now nothing stirred but echoes and a fall 

Of wizened leaves; and darkness came to fill 
The gasping vacuum which time had made. 
One brief eternal moment silenced all 

The litanies of flesh and steel until 

The city turned and merged her dreams in shad 


JUDAS 


How much do you demand for innocence ' 
Thus Judas, towering before the 

Questioned, a grotesque figure, cold and tense, 
With glinting eyes, unweary eyes of beast. 
Annas the priest, so silent and uncouth, 
Looked on, his lips misshapen, wrinkled old 
For long they battled with the sense of truth 
Until the daylight waned and sounds grew bok 
Judas then triumphed, though he knew he fail 
He sold a soul, he sold a univers 

And through a sudden gleam of joy, he pal 

\n unforgetable despair, a curs 

Loomed somewhere 1n the cool and crouching dat 


Even the moonlight menaced 


EZEKIEL’S CASKET 


The Grandson speaks 
Well, yesterday your hob-nailed ghost awoke, 
Shouted and tramped into my frail house, 
Routed my gentle guests, and frantically 
Scattered my papers on the floor So you 
Are still as mad as ever; one wouid think 
Che essence fa shouting Methodist 
Would wear a little thin, what with the bite 
Ot the beetles that crowd your grave, and what 
With the fervent prayers | ve uttered for 
Your clean incineration in that hell 
Of which you never doubted. Well, old mole, 
What was it? Another spasm of faith, 
| suppose? Another shameful flight 
Krom the plain task of hewing into some 
Half-human shape that would be fit to live 
In a world of women, men and things, the sou 
Of a curmudgeon and an egoist? 
[t is a little horrible that you lived 
lo ninety-three and never lifted hand 


lo build a plain house for your soul, and left 


lo me, especially on days like this, 
\ heritage of wind and weather. Well, 
You were not one for building; you consumes 


Che loveliness of 


woman as a goat 


Browses i willow | 


branch, and always you 
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Were quite convinced of the omniscient grace 
Of the hand that made you—what shall I say? 
Exceptional, yes, that was the careful word 

By which the more polite folk of the town 
Described you. From the triple-cleated soles 
Of your custom-fashioned boots up to the crown 
Of your extraordinary hat, you were 
Exceptional; and then of course you were 
Religious, and exceptionally sure 

Of Heaven, when the sun of all your prayer 
Was counted, and Ezekiel was called 

Infallibly to sit among the stiff 

Rows of the Mission elders with a few 

Others, perhaps, in Beulah land, and sing 
Abominably. Say, what was it turned } 
Your face at fifty from the world until 

All humor, gentleness, all living grace 

Were maimed and broken on the golden walls 
Of your bizarre hereafter? . . . Well, you wer 
Exceptional; if there should be by chance 

A memory in your bones, you will recall 

The most exceptional, octagonal 

Coffin you bought for your body and placed 

In the undertaker’s window with a sign. 

That was your house; but it was scarcely fit 
For a soul’s inhabiting, and so 

It’s taken me just twenty years to pry 

The boards, and lift my head above that black, 
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Fames Rorty 


} 
Exceptional, octagonal, most strange 
Inheritance; for your obstinate blood 

} Is in me and in truth I too was born 
Exceptional. . . . Do you remember too 
How you would put me on your knee and weep 
To hear me pipe the hymnal tune you’d taught 
“There is a green hill far away?” . . . That hill 
Is yet far distant, and somewhat less green; 
Or so it seems from here as I look up 
From laying down each hard-won brick on brick 
Here in the valley where I build my house, 

} And am content, and will not easily yield 
You entrance, when again you roar and stamp 
Upon my door-sill. What, you say I am 

} Unfilial? Let it be; you had your choice 


Of earth or otherwise . . . and I have mine. 


Fame ) Ro zy 
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THREE POEMS 
BRAIN OF HAPPY FABLE 


Consciousness was intended 
tor seven sorts of hallucination, 
including toys, work, and miracle 


How tenderly it improvises 
vaudevilles for you! 


I shall invent an apple 
that will force you to love me. 


And between my violin 

and twirling acrobat 
we shall be quite unseen 
for many hours. 


RIDING THE BLIND 


To the earth and 
sky too, 

with both hands 
hold, the speed 


would otherwise 

tear you off to fall 

companion for tin cans 
despondent with last year’s poen 
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Harold Rosenberg 
and beans by Tia Juanita 
where no amount of poking 

| will stand the sun-stained 
lizards on their heads. 


ODE 


As rain drops dye and dye; 


As alkali 


Makes pale or greens; 
As a vapor cleans 


\ mirror sheer: 


] : j 
j 1S Waters Clear and clear; 


As a rain-breath blooms 


On mirrors, and mist-roor 
And waters mix and mix; 


You alter all the pigments in 
My skin and my world’s skin. 
Harold Rosenberg 
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LANES OF DEATH AND BIRTH 


And in the evening, perilously swathed 

in darkness, spirals of light, the warmth 

of spring impending (sandalwood and sandals, 
shoe to soil restored), we walked again 

(as in our world’s beginning) through a Silenc« 
buds still held umbilical to tree, 

flowers to earth, stars to the magnet sky, 
words to the cautious brain. 


(Observe this man 
and woman, dabbler in the niceties 
of why and how and whence; your quest 
will be more fruitful and more comical, 
more wakefulness-inspiring than the time 
you spend among the cagéd guinea-pigs 
in a smelly cellar. See, they cry, 
their muscles slightly twitch, they talk 
or do not talk, they walk upon the earth 
and disappear into their muddy holes. 


And all the time I wanted to see the Circus 


Pebbles, dislodged, pattered the stream surfac: 
below us—mile or metre? In my hand 

her hand the leaning of a child, the tug 

of momentary terror, but her eyes 

were in me, lending vision to my own 
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Low branches, roots across the path, and words 
unsaid—we hurdled by them into peace 


peace and the flow of endless water, peace 
and the surety of stone, peace and the glow 
of life from the distant city in the heavens, 





peace and your image—grown real, grown true. 


1 


What you will understand of what I said 

or left unsaid (sometime) will surely be 

not what was in the words or of the words, 
but in and of the voice and in the mingling 
of our voices with the water-voice: 

singing (old serfs and peons)— 


Stenka Rasin 
dancing on the sombrero of Zapata— 
Old Black Foe in Harlem—Christ in Gaul— 
Caesar upon the Mount of Olives— 


You 
in sunlight on the sand along the gulf-stream 
flowing as water flows in the northland, here, 
at midnight, past this solid rock, alone. 


Edwin Rolfe 


The water’s clean and cold. There are no sharks 


Edwin Rolfe 
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COMMENT 


THE AGE OF POWER 


HERE is much talk in the papers now about “tech- 

nocracy’—men’s minds march to the music of a new 
word. “Machine age” was a vaguely descriptive term, 
but the new word is dynamic. One has but to utter it 
to feel its meaning, to foresee what the world is coming to 
—the domination of the race, not by the machine, but 
by the masters of the machine. The vast power in the 
hands—no, in the minds—of these modern magicians will 
present the world with leisure; it will lift the burden of 
the centuries from the shoulders of man and transfer it 
to the steel backs of dynamos. 

The only trouble is the age-old systems under which 
the nations have lived, in which they are still enchained 
while the upper air boils with adventurous airplanes. 
Governments cling to ancient ways; the pilots of the 
future call in vain to static politicians and stupid popula- 
tions to rise from their muddy trails and follow them. 
The gift of leisure, loosed lightly over the world like a 
cushion, has fallen like a bomb. There it lies, sizzling 
and threatening—no statesman dares touch it lest it 
explode; and meantime the treasure of feathers it carries 
is undistributed, and tired heads seek in vain for rest. 

Two or three hours of work a day, we are told, will 
suffice to support and supply the world—no wonder the 
readjustment from an eight-hour ideal and ten-or-twelve- 
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hour practice is bewildering! Over-leisure, like over-work, 
becomes a problem, though, as Henry Ford once re- 
minded us, “‘not the problem of mechanics.” The violent 
shifting of problems from mechanics to esthetics and 
ethics becomes the study of the next age. To preserve 
and improve the race in spite of grinding and enslaving 
toil has been man’s problem so long that one can hardly 
expect him suddenly to shift his ideals of virtue from the 
duty of work to the duty of idleness, and set about so 
just a distribution of the machines’ overgenerous products 
that all shall have enough and no one too little, while 
labor becomes so precious a commodity that no lover of 
his work shall be allowed more than his share of it. 

Under the new dispensation, which, we are told, is 
bound to come whether the purblind politicians prepare 
for it or not, men will have more time to think and feel 
than ever before, and more time to seek out leaders who 
can inspire them toward those processes. Inevitably they 
will thus be led toward the arts, and especially toward 
that art whose symbols are words; for, since the tongues 
of men first uttered them, words have become the most 
usable and pliable and powerful instruments for the 
expression of thought and feeling. And when words are 
beautifully combined, as supremely in the art of poetry, 
they acquire an irresistible influence over the imagination, 
so that in the new age of abundant leisure more and more 
human beings will be drawn and led by poetic magic. 
Thus there is no cGanger of the disappearance of poets, or 
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the flattening-out of their art under pressure of the 
machine. Already, in poems like Eliot’s Wasteland, 
Stevens’ Sunday Morning, Lindsay’s Chinese Nightingale, 
they have discerned the ferment of the age, and looked 
through and beyond it to the assertion of spiritual values. 
And as the masters of the machine present more and more 
of their incredible and miraculous gifts to the race, there 
will be more poets to match their creative energy, to 
interpret the new forces of change, to clarify and crystallize 
the social pressure into brilliant jewels of beauty. 

Archibald MacLeish meets the issue powerfully in his 
brilliant article on The Social Cant in a recent New 
Republic. He discounts the prevalent despair of un- 
imaginative minds in the presence of the machine and in 
the face of readjustment involving economic distress. He 
realizes that the machine has come to stay beyond any 
present prophecy, and he has little sympathy with those 
who see nothing but destruction in it. Reminding us of 
inevitable tendencies, he says: 

The new industrialism of the post-war — moves toward a pro 
duction increasingly freed from human labor and toward a society in 
which labor will no longer justify life because there will be, within 
certain limits, no labor to do. . . . 

If material production and acquisition are to cease to fulfill their 
present functions as the ultimate end and justification of life, then other 
ends and justifications will be established. They will be established, 
not because the people will have been converted to “higher things,” but 
because life must have an orientation and because the direction of that 
orientation will always be fixed by unsatisfied desire. In a world in 


which material goods may be taken for granted, that other good which 
poetry offers will be demanded. And will be found. And the poet who 
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has been loyal to his obligations as a poet will have the hearing which 
the poet who has converted himself into a proletarian or a capitalist or 
a social Messiah will not receive. For the one thing which modern 


ndustrial society will need and will require of its poets is precisely that 


thing which the social cant would have them discard. Poetry itself. 

The relation of the poet to the new order will be on 
of the unforeseen and unpredic table effects of social change. 
“Machine age” is already a cast-off term—we have en 
tered the “age of power.” The electric generator, 
“penetrating industry” during the last two decades, has 
“altered the machine, altered labor qualifications, changed 
industrial relations, and eradicated the very basis of old 
economic concepts.”” And it may conceivably make new 
basic conditions for the poet. 

I like to think of electricity as the spirit inherent in 
matter, even as the soul, or the thinking faculty, or 
whatever it is, is inherent in the cells and organs that 
make up the human body. Electric power has run the 
universe from the beginning; but only of late, in the brief 
passing of a century, has man begun to recognize its 
delicately hidden potencies and apply them to his own 
needs. Straightway, in swift and generous response to 
his demands, if proceeds to make over his world, It 
carries his burdens, gives wings to his feet, sharpens his 
ears to distance and his eyes to atoms and immensities. 
Gradually, in league with his exploring mind, it inspires 
with demonic energy the crude machines of his invention, 
giving them “flexibility, power, precision, freedom of 
movement, ease of control,” and multiplying their products 
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by hundreds. Quietly, before we are half aware, it takes 
our tasks from the weary hands of labor, plows for us, 
does our mining and weaving, our typesetting and print- 
ing, guides our ships and trains, runs our factories and 
tests the quality of their products — all with automatic 
precision and with scarcely a touch of the human hand. 
The electric generating power station is less than half a 
century old, yet already its links are swung across the 
continent and power generated in San Francisco may 
light the “electric eye” that tests the quality of steel in 
Pittsburgh. 

Yet alas for the ingratitude of man! This subtle 
spirit of matter, evoked by his mind to be the servant of 
his will, obeying his bold command to do the impossible, 
this soul of the universe which man has surprised in an 
immense and starry laboratory, and brought down from 
infinite labors to our little earth, lo and behold, we are 
not content with its mighty service, we cannot accept it 
simply and adjust our little systems to its enormous 
energy, we must needs complain of having too little to do 
and long to return to the dark ages of labor-bondsmen, 
and slow travel, and silent distances, and village isolation, 
from which electricity, the soul of the machine, has en 
abled us to escape. 

Even the poets, many of them, are as short-sighted as 
the journalists in anathematizing this creative and miracle- 
working age. They should look beyond discomfort of the 
moment to the promise of incalculable benefits when the 
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race shall have learned to accept gracefully and use 
profitably for a richer life these new and wonderful gifts 


of the gods. H. M. 
rHE EUROPEAN IN AMERICA 


Even the Boston Transcript has awakened to the public 
value of mental life. The following editorial has been 
quoted by the Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune, and 
deserves to be quoted still further for two reasons. It 
was entitled 4 Provincial Ruling: 


Under a new ruling by the Department of Labor, students who come 
as visitors from foreign countries to attend American colleges, and who 
have to earn any part of their expenses here, will be refused admission. 
Several hundred young men from all parts of the world face exclusion 
and hardship as a result. Their number is not enough to make more 
than an infinitesimal difference in the employment situation, but it is 
quite enough to work heavy loss to the cause of American leadership in 
education 

From the beginning of civilized history the rank and authority of a 
city or nation have always been subject to one clear and simple test. 
then it has been plainly 
a center of intellectual force and of material dominion. On the other 


it a country has attracted students trom afar, 
hand, if it has failed to draw foreign students, it has stood merely as a 
province, a colony, a tributary to some other power of greater mental 
strength, wealth and character. For three hundred years the United 
States was, on the whole, considered simply as a province in the realm 
of occidental science, letters and humane learning. Americans, through- 
out the nineteenth century, who desired to gain higher education and 
attain superior standing in academic matters, went to the universities 
of Europe. ms 

Since the World War the worth and authority of American institutions 
of learning have come to be recognized, and the need to gain training 
here has been more and more felt among the young men of Europe, 
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South America and other continents. To the future strength of the 
United States, to the spread of American thought and standards in all 
the world, this is a development of vital significance. Today, for ex- 
ample, even the Bank of England has looked to the United States to 
supply the bank its principal adviser—Prof. O. M. W. Sprague, on leave 
of absense from Harvard. Yet just at this time, when the United States 
is rising above its former status as a province in the realm of education 
and is gaining dominion, the Department of Labor would turn from our 
shores anv visiting student who must earn a few dollars while he is here, 
even though this necessity only goes to show the earnestness of his 
purpose in coming here. The sooner such a ruling is reconsidered in 
the light of something more than a narrow and technical view of the 
immigration law, the sooner it will be rescinded, as surely it ought to be. 

Re the first paragraph. The American intelligentzia 
are to blame. The right of petition probably still exists. 
The first five hundred men who think of using it for the 
benefit of mental life in America will be regarded as 
nutty, soft in the head, etc., but that does not excuse the 
placidity with which the educated American has tolerated 
a government of boobs. The lowest types of humanity 
get into the senate and stay there for years on end without 
protest, and are finally kicked out not because of their 
ignorance, bigotry, and stupidity, but for extraneous 
reasons. A census of the U. S. Senate two years ago 
revealed, if | remember rightly, ten members who were 
reasonably literate. 

If the country is content with its Bleases and Smoots, 
there is no wonder that even such mild and watered- 
down intellection as that permitted and tolerated in the 
American universities will be discouraged by law. The 
infamy of Article 277 is still there—what does the Tran- 
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script say about that? Was it Boston or Reno that 
suppressed this, that, and the other, and that set the 
example of blithering bigotry to the nation by supporting 
the Watch and Ward Society? 

The relations between the Bank of England and the 
British Treasury are one hundred years behind those 
existing between the American Treasury and the American 
banks. The Bank of England supports a_ pernicious 
financial system which makes for continued wars, and 
would make for them even if the armament trusts did 
not aggravate the situation by direct effort to cause wars 
in particular. All facts re munitions sales are omitted 
from the big British dailies despite the fact that decent 
Englishmen continue printing them in pamphlets, in 
weeklies, and the humbler daily press. 

The law excluding poor students is an outrage, and the 
Transcript is to be congratulated for opposing it, but the 
Transcript’s \eft lobe knoweth not what its right lobe 
causeth to be printed. When the Bank of England starts 
favoring inte!lectual life the streets will flow with Mumm’s 
Extra Dry and pearls will be plentiful in the gutters of 
Westminster Ezra Pound 


REVIEWS 


D’ANNUNZIO COMPLETE 


The Furioso, by Leonard Bacon. Harper & Bros. 
Mr. Bacon, assuming the measure and something of 
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the manner of Byron’s Don Fuan, takes the spectacular 
life of d’Annunzio as the theme of his satirical, yet 
sympathetic narrative. The mood aiso is Byron’s, the 
conversational matter-of-fact style that digresses grace 
fully from the story into meditations and humorous ob 
servations but will not be lured into romance; the salty 
man-of-the-world wisdom that sees through human pre 
tences while still wistfully noting human sincerities; the 
acceptance of splendor when the theme calls for it, with 
lifts now and then into lines and passages of superb 
poetry: all these qualities of style and mood remind one 
of the great poem now too little read, the poem left un- 
finished a century ago, which seems more modern today 
than E. A. Robinson or even E. E. Cummings. 

However, The Furioso has a unity and shapeliness of 
design which Don uan, incomplete and miscellaneous 
and all-inclusive, and trailing off inadequately in too 
many cantos, did not attain. And it may be that Mr. 
Bacon’s tone is less cynical and more tolerant. The 
poet presents his melodramatic hero’s career with all its 
absurd artificialities and cold cruelties, but with pity also 
for the bitter sincerity of his disillusions, and the ashen 
collapse of his ambitions. He realizes the inadequacies 
of d’Annunzio’s art: 


Poetry that is now so pale and old 

And overdrawn and underbred and dated— 

O God, to think how once the stuff was gold, 
Molten by the poet’s passion! Surely it ran 
Hot enough once! What a piece of work is man! 
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And he knows that the poet also realized it, as every 
poet must at times: 


} Over his manuscripts he grew aware 
Of lonely beauty that came not on the page 
Where the pen skittered. The image sharp and fair, 
The coined thought that was his nature’s gage, 
} By-product of a thing that was not there, 
Made him feel like a beast caught in the cay 
| Of fancy, or hunting the cold trail of a dream, 
Or struggling with an inexorable stream 
Coming roaring down from a source he yearned to know. 


Again and again, in the digressions of his own thinking, 
Mr. Bacon returns to this feeling which every poet—he 
himself—must have of being unworthy of the muse: 


O my contemporaries, the vain, vain scorn 
That I have iavished on you, God knows why! 
\ All of us strive, and are alike forlorn. 
Our dreams, devices, and achievements die, 
Ephemeral, for three days’ struggle born, 
For all our hearts are fierce or our heads high. 
I cannot bear your verses. You loathe mine. 
| And for this grief there is no anodyne. 


The poem begins with an Jmtroduction relating the 
author’s boyish dream of d’Annunzio as 


A man all vigor, violence and fire 

By no convention to be curbed or quelled, 
Shaping the Universe to his desire, 

A modern Lucifer that had rebelled 
Magnificently. 


But soon “the dream began to tire,” and 


There came instead 
A wayward man with crotchets in his head 
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a man who was, however, “the Byron of our times.” 
The story begins with this man’s youth, when, a lad of 
sixteen, he is pouring out imitative poems: 


The verses coiled like serpents from his pen 
They seemed to him foreign, perilous anc 


But Ww hen ) 


He set them down they had lost the height and range 
He hoped for, seeming but synthetic dy: 
Broken wings of artificial butterflies. 


Thus to the end Stelio (the author’s name for his hero) 
achieves only disappointment and disillusion. When he 
first sees the young Duse playing Juliet in Verona, the ) 
author gives us a picture of the great actress who 


Drains from the original beauty all th 
By divine trick of attitude or tone. } 
For ever sad and young! All her life long, 

From girlhood to those late and tragic years 

Too full of passion that was overstrong, 

In her wrath, or in the tempest of her tears, 

Chose words would be her leit-motiv, in wrong ) 
Or right, in youth or age. She still appears 
Whether in life or death, or good or bad, 
In every fortune, for ever young and sad 


The author does not gloss over his disgust with The 
Flame, that shameless novel in which d’Annunzio exposes 
all details of the famous love-affair—a novel written to 
get money for another affair, this time with a dancer 
who gloriously turns him down. From that highly satis 
factory episode Mr. Bacon proceeds through the later 
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acts of his hero’s melodrama—the War, with its demand 
for flaming rhetoric: 
His pen dripped fire 

Over the pages. He got blood and heat 

Into propaganda such as they require 

Who sip vermouth at the accustomed seat— 
and so the “sharp diplomats” pay his debts and hire his 
talents; and the story moves rapidly along to the comic- 
opera fiasco at Fiume, where d’Annunzio tried in vain 
to act a Napoleonic réle. 

In this life of half-baked genius and frustrated desires, 
Mr. Bacon found a subject admirably suited to a mind 
both cynical and sympathetic, and to a hand trained to a 
technical method which fits the subject like a glove. One 
could scarecly over-praise this poem as an example of 
exact and consistent art which achieves perfectly the 
thing it sets out to do, or as a wise and humane and sad 
and humorous human document which tells the truth 
about the career of a poet too typical of the age he 
gaudily decorated and scandalized. H. M. 


A FRESH VOICE 
Lord Fuggler and Other Poems, by Roberta Teale Swartz. 

Harper & Bros. 

There is a fresh note, a breath of wildness, in these 
poems, a little unpretentious utterance of the author’s 
own. She has a lyric gift, slight and undisciplined as yet 
but authentic, and a searching mind which refuses to take 
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tor granted the daily round of mystery and beauty. She 
expresses in a number of poems the precariousness of the 
human attitude, most sharply in Walking this Tight-rope, 
of which we quote half: 


Walking this tight-rope, now must | 
Take care for my integrity, 

And poised upon a way of chanc: 
Pretend a careless true advance. 


The wire descends in swaggering loop 
Whether I pause, or turn, or stoop, 

I hear no loud advising voice. 

I must believe I make the choice. 


The wire at level makes me hold my breath. 
Where I am safest, there I think of death. 
But comfortless, too well I see 

No friendly nets are under me. 


Such love poems as Vita Nuova and The Tramp are 
emotional variations on the same theme—the imminent 
mystery and danger of the human lot. And in certain 
poems the easy refuge of orthodoxy is touched off with 
ironic solicitude. Here are two quotations from Our 
Father: 


Where is He, who with judgment so direct 

Gave plans of temples like an architect? 

And He, who slowly speaking through the hush, 
Let flame His bright assurance from a bush, 

He that with manna sweet His children fed? 
For now they wonder if He’s interested. 

He summons them no more by name, at night— 
He may not even know their names aright! 
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Impressions of Divinity, tamiliar through much quota- 
tion, shows that this world rather than the world to come 
is the poet’s chief interest. And that this interest roams 
backward into abysses of time to embrace the earth’s 
geological history is shown by the sonnet-sequence, The 
Sleeping World. \Ne quote the third sonnet in spite of its 
sad lapses of skill, especially that “took in” in the last line: 

The first of lovers, you that loved the deep 
When did you first invade the ocean womb, 

And leave in flux the seed of sex and doom 

That gave so various a fruit to reap? 

Most ancient love, remembered in her sleep, 

As long as the world lives she makes you room: 
Even the wasted germ, the sterile bloom, 

Safe in her side consistent she will keep. 

What must have been the wonder of your face 
Loosing the gold zone of the firmament, 

That through the ages from your one embrace 
In cycles still her active love is spent, 

And quickened still the fragrance of her breath 
Who with your passion also took in death? 


Miss Swartz should be more studious of details, she 
passes too many imperfect lines. But there is in her work 
a flavor and fervor which compel interest in her future. 

H. M. 


4 LIGHT TOUCH 


Lost Warrior, by Sydney King Russell. Mosher Press, 
Portland, Maine. 
Mr. Russell is very deft. The satirical portraits in 
sonnet form which make up the first section of this 
volume are faultlessly constructed to turn the vers de 
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société trick, and remind the readers of The New Yorker 
and other clever weeklies of the kind of people whom they 
encounter, and laugh at more or less amiably or cynically, 
at dinners, tea parties, plays. The portraits are vivid 
and not too severe, though one might complain that they 
are cut too strictly to the same pattern. 
n This Mortal Love, a sequence of nineteen sonnets, the 
In This Mortal Love, f t ts, th 
poet uses the form to more serious purpose, but still 
with too little variety of cadence, too little depth of 
music. Perhaps the best of the sonnets are neither 
satirical nor amatory; for example, 4dmonition, or this 
one, My City: 
What fortress as impregnable as this 
Stern citadel whose wall remains unshaken? 
Arrows were impotent; a bullet’s kiss 
A vain caress. The city is not taken 
Though enemies conspire. Alone she stand 
Her haughty towers sosring to the sky, 
And challenges the might of straining hand 
And dares to breathe that beauty may not dic 


Yet Jericho once fronted such a night, 
Wearing the jewels of heaven for a crown, 

A trumpet’s challenge leapt swifter than light 
And at the siege of song the walls fell down. 

Take heed, my city, lest a madman’s prayer 
Uproot your strength and scatter you to air! 


In other lyric measures, especially quatrains in short 
lines rhyming alternately, Mr. Russell is sometimes 
fortunate, quite escaping the light-verse attitude. Noc- 
turne and Susanna Passes may be mentioned, and this 
Song, which does not belie its title: 
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I can remember silence 
Upon a western hill 
And essences like nectar 
That deadened sense and will. 


I can remember curving roads 
That slipped into the gloom, 

Dim nights profoundly fragrant 
With heaven and earth in bloom. 

I can remember dateless hours 
Spent in a world apart 

And midnight on a western hill 
With you against my heart. 


H. M. 


ILLUSION 


Harvest of Time, by Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 
The tone and temper of this book are suggested by two 
lines in The Waters of Bethesda: 
Let me know quietness until 
The warm earth-mother drinks me down. 
Quietness, in gentle strains softly played at twilight; 
emotion, quietly remembered and delicately recorded. 
No pretense of excitement or experiment or originality, no 
new experience, no fresh ecstasy or agony. But a quiet, 
evenly measured reflection of the lights and shadows of 
beauty, as in a misty mirror which blurs the strong colors 
and sharp outlines of life, and gives back a vague impres- 
sion of its gentler aspects. 
The poems are all reflective. The poet is preoccupied 
with the enigma of life and the isolation of the soul in this 
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apparently crowded world. He has nothing new to say on 
these time-worn themes, but he re-states them with 
sincere feeling and grace, as in the sonnet So/itary: 

In what deep cavern does her soul abide? 

On what high mountain-peak its far abode? 

Has she no sign to give, no light to guide 

My star-torn feet along the endless road? 

Mouth to my mouth she lies, heart to my heart. 

I hold her close, and though her breast be sweet 

I know that we are planets, skies apart, 

Circling on courses that shall never meet! 

Is, then, this loneliness that we call life 

Destined forever to endure? No word 

Piercing all mortal vestment like a knife, 

That we can speak, and know that we are heard? 

If this be so, I shall not be afraid 

To meet the shining point of Death’s bright blade! 

The final sequence records the poet’s search for the 

“secret stone” 

To answer my long combat with despair. 
But the only answer is a denial of life, an assurance that 
the human drama, in its beautiful earthly setting, is an 
illusion: 

Lo, there is nothing there within your grasp, 

No ghostly shadow of reality. 

H. M. 


THREE ANTHOLOGIES 


An Anthology of Younger Poets, edited by Oliver Wells. 
Centaur Press, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Wells has the fortune to possess a good, if in- 
discriminate, taste in modern poetry, and the wealth (or 
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influence) to get a selection of his favorite poets beautifully 
printed and bound by the Centaur Press. We suspect, 
however, that what he really wanted to provide through 
this handsome volume was less his humble testimony to 
the “younger poets” (the criminal and general neglect of 
whom he so deeply deplores), than a handsome setting for 
his own compositions. 


My own poems are included here because anybody would be a fool 
to bring out a volume of this kind and not include his own work. 


This Foreword statement is perhaps less ingenuous than 
calculated. We are pleased to find reprints of poems by 
Hart Crane, Ellsworth Larsson, Anthony Wrynne, George 
Dillon, and Kay Boyle, and somewhat perplexed to find 
work by so heterogenous a gathering as David McCord, 
Harry Crosby, James Daly, Kimball Flaccus, Jesse Lasky, 
Jr., David de Jong, William Faulkner, Jay du Von, and 
MacKnight Black. Few of these people, however, have 
had to wait for this anthology to get a hearing. Others— 
Robert Brittain, Leslie Powell, Mariquita Villard, Alex- 
ander Wilder, etc.—might profitably have waited a good 
while longer. Several entrants should have been dis- 
couraged from waiting altogether. The anthology thus 
finds its chief function in providing admirable, or fair to 
middling company for Mr. Wells’ own productions, one 
of which is titled, quite simply, Poem: 

Your eyes like luscious moons creep by the beaches, 

Where tortured dogs seek the green seaweed, 


And death is like an ostrich sitting 
On the white egg of the sand. 
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O love! I fall into the black purple 
Night of cries—bat-shrieks in a 
Well, where softness is the smell! 
Of blood. The tree 

Flowers straight in the sunlight. 


For this and his five other specimens we would merely 
suggest a more modest and critical framework. Archibald 
MacLeish’s sad essay, Nevertheless One Debt, is reprintec 
from Poetry as an introduction, and Mr. Wells himself 
contributes a slight philosophic effort and suggests his 
own critical equipment when he writes: 

Poetry has no social value. It cannot be viewed in a gallery, audienced 


in a theatre or concert hall, and it nowhere meets the high standard of 
radio entertainment. As a Christmas present it is a necktie. So, in a 


mechanical age, it will have to wait the invention of some mechanism 
which wiil put it across. Meanwhile it can only lie under the sofa and 
perhaps snarl a little. 
Shorter Modern Poems, 1900-1937, compiled by David 

Morton. Harper & Bros. 

tarth’s Processional, by David Morton. G. P. Putnam’s 
Earth's P /, by David Mort G. P.'? 

Sons. 

r. Morton’s anthology must be described as a purely 

Mr. Morton’s anthology t be d bed purely 
private compilation. To have a number of one’s favorite 
pieces printed and distributed by a reputable publisher is 
doubtless a rare privilege. Why the public should be 
invited, and journalists expected, to give special attentfon 
to it is another question. A vigorous and emphatically 
personal selection along the lines of Pound’s Profile has 
value. From Mr. Morton we get the apologetically 
timid, the feebly pleasant, selection which his own poeti 
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style leads us to anticipate, and which his introductory 
statement, in its style and argument, corroborates. Every 
poem included is well-endorsed by popularity, by previous 
anthology citation, or by facile charm. The neglected 
values of several contemporary masters remain neglected. 
Pound is libelled by the inclusion of a meagre fragment, 
Francesca. Eliot, Crane, Marianne Moore, Louise Bogan, 
Allen Tate, Léonie Adams, and other poets of importance 
are, by their absence, set down as negligible, whereas 
generous hospitality is accorded Olive Tilford Dargan, 
Margaret Emerson Bailey, William Griffith, Richard 
LeGallienne, Leonora Speyer, V. Sackville-West, J. C. 
Squire, and Victor Plarr. It could be argued that, at 
most, Mr. Morton and his productions are inoffensive. 
The fact is that they are not. This book, priced at $2, 
will reach a considerable number of timorous readers as a 
conscientious handbook of modern poetry. Their fear ot 
quality will be corroborated by Mr. Morton’s pale and 
wistful enervation. If Harper & Brothers wish to express 
a corporate admiration of Mr. Morton’s taste, they would 
do well to issue their approval in a strictly private manner; 
or, if editorial intelligence is recognized as lacking among 
them, they might invite it on their operations. Their 
best service to Mr. Morton would be to protect him 
from further exhibition of a feeble and already ex 
haustively paraded talent. That talent 1S further ex- 
hibited in a recent collection of his verse, Earth’s Pro 


Ce sstonal, upon whi h, after our revit ws of his previous 
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volumes and of his present anthology, no further comment 
is necessary. 


Silk of the Corn: Poems by Members of the Iowa Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Henry Harrison. 

President Hoover, we believe, during that one of his 
orations last autumn in which he confided to the public 
his heroic rescue of America from the shame of abandoning 
the gold standard, also intimated (the speech was de- 
livered in Iowa) that upon the rock of such spiritual 
heroism as that of the Iowa cornlands the civilization 
(or at least the hopeful desperation) of America is based. 
Opportunely, Mr. Henry Harrison, one of the most astute 
and providential of our publishers, issues this anthology 
by the club women of Iowa. 

When things go wrong, as they often do, 
When my hopes are crushed and I’m feeling blue, 
When all the joys that I’ve ever known 
Are birds on the wing, a rose-leaf blown; . . . 
Then I pause in the midst of the tumult and strife, 
And ask, “Can I win in this battle of life?” 
To this well-fortified query a resounding Yes! that would 
put to shame the dwindling affirmation of a Molly Bloom 
or the garrulous optimism of Browning, comes in chorus 
from the assembled ladies: 
My name is Morning Glory, 
My dress, you see, is bluc 
It’s such a little story 
I'll whisper it to you. 


By dauntless courage of this variety, despair is castigated 
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fatigue is reprimanded, and treachery is reproved. 


The man who’dkiss and then would tell— 
Oh my, oh me— 
Is fit for Dante’s lowest hell, 
As you can see. 
A winning competence is not altogether failing here, but 
where faith soars and the visions of the spirit burgeon, 
the incidental worries of poetic form and diction are in- 
deed trivially beside the point. Here the wines of earth 
are hoarded to stop the cries of those who thirst: 
I sometimes think the drops of rain 
Are but the tears from angels’ eyes, 
At being parted from the flowers 
That are outside of Paradise. 
Whereas for those who look beyond that regeneration of 
soul and of international trade promised by President 
Hoover, we have here refurbished, in terms of his favorite 
leit-motif, those isles of the blest toward which his 
resolute eyes, but surely no less our own and those of the 
Iowa Federation, are joyously lifted: 
There’s a Kingdom ’round the corner, 
I'd like to tell about. 


It’s full of many a joyous thing 
Our lives are much without. 


For there’s Hope around the corner, 

And there’s Love in garments bright. 

And the kingdom’s reached through service, 
Which brings joy and peace and light. 


M. D. Z. 
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NEWS NOTES 


The editors are pleased to announce that an “emergency grant’”’ of 
$2500 from the Carnegie Corporation of New York will enable Poetry, 
beyond question, to complete its twenty-first year. 

This recognition of the poets’ need of an organ of their own is a most 
hopeful sign of the change in the public attitude toward the art, a 


change which has been going on gradually during the past score of years. 

It may be in order to repeat briefly the comparison we have often 
made between poetry and the other arts in respect to prizes and awards 
Enormous prizes, ranging from $100 to $5000, are the happy fortune 
of painters, sculptors, architects and musicians; the Art Institute of 
Chicago alone giving annually prizes totalling $5900 in one exhibitior 


and about $5000 in another. Art schools in all the above 





art piy 
annua! scholarships, ranging from free tuition up to a travelling allow 
ance of $1500 or more, and the American Academy at Rome is richly 
endowed for a three years’ residence for all artists except ps 
For the past seven years the Pulitzer Committee | nelr poe 


among its annual awards, allocating to that use an annual $1 
although Mr. Pulitzer’s will had not mentioned an award to poets 
Also the Guggenheim Foundation has recognized poetry by granting 
ten or twelve fellowships to poets. This completes the list of 
except for undergraduate work, granted in this art by Ame 
stitutions. 

The editors of Poerry would express thus publicly their very appre 
ciative thanks to the president and trustees of the Carnegie Corporation. 

We announce a new prize of $100 

The Century of Progress Exposition is fast nearing completion o1 
new-made islands along the shore of beautiful Lake Michigan, the 
ward playground of Chicago. Porrry has received many suggest 
that a poem should be published in the magazine to help inaugurat 
this very interesting show, which will celebrate, in buildin 
propriately modern design, the achievements of a century 








gs of ap 


which has 


changed the whole aspect of human life more than any other hundred 
years in the history of the world. 

We quote a few paragraphs from a typical letter written by a Chicago 
newspaper man: 
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“Who will write the poem which will catch the spirit of the Century 
of Progress? Who can give expression, through the medium of verse, 
to the spirit of progress, the spirit of research, the spirit of adventure 
which underlie, to a magnificent extent, the material structure being 
created in Burnham Park? 

“Many of us recall from personal experiences the spiritual values 
of the fair of 1893, others have received impressions of this nature 
simply by listening to those who attended the great exposition. Many 
persons living today feel that there was a deeper and greater ‘spirit’ 
in the event of 1893. Your own Columbian Ode is evidence that the 
deeper significance of the fair was fitting material for poetic expression. 

“As a lover of poetry and of Porrry, as one deeply interested in the 
success of the fair and of your magazine’s long and ever-growing field 
of service in the cause of poetry, I should like to see Porrry sponsor 
a world-wide contest for the poem, which, in the opinion of the judges, 
would most fittingly express the spirit of science; for science, I know, is 
the theme song of the Century of Progress.” 

In response to such suggestions as the above, we have decided to 
offer a prize of $100 for a poem appropriate to this international festival. 
We cannot wholly agree with our correspondent when he goes on to 


] 


say: “If you will anuounce such a contest, and ask for contributions 


toward a goal of $1,000, I am sure that the money will come pouring 


in from all parts of the globe.” Money does not come “pouring in” these 





days, but if any does arrive for this purpose we will cheerfully accept it 
as a contribution to the prize. 

Nor do we agree that science must necessarily be the “theme song” of 
such a poem. Contestants may develop their own ideas of an appropriate 
motive. Three poet-judges will be appointed, their names to be an- 
nounced in the March issue of Poetry. 


Contestants will please note the rules of the contest: 

Envelope s must be addressed to the Contest Editor of Poetry, 232 
East Erie Street, Chicago. 

Poems must be typed and unsigned, with the name and address of 
the sender enclosed with the manuscript in a separate small sealed 
envelope. 

No poem should exceed 2 lines in length, and poets may be reminded 
that “the shorter the better” is usually, within limits, a pretty good rule 
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for such a poem. Emerson’s memorable Concord Hymn consists of only 
sixteen lines. 

No contest poems will be returned, and no answers of any kind will 
be sent to contestants, except finally to the winner and other poets con- 
sidered worthy of mention. 

If, in the opinion of the judges, no poem received is worthy of the 
prize, the contest will be declared off. 

The prize-winning poem, and the Honorable Mentions, if there are 
any, will be printed in the June number of Poetry. 

April 2oth is the dead-line. All poems entered in this contest must 
have arrived at the Poetry office by that date. 


The first issue of New Verse, an English bi-monthly, is announced for 
January publication at 4a Keats Grove, London, N. W. 3. The editor, 
S. E. H. Grigson, has been a contributor to The Criterion, and is recom- 
mended for his discriminating taste by T. S. Eliot. The first number 
will contain poems by W. H. Auden, Cecil Day Lewis, Louis Mac Neice, 
Naomi Mitchison, Joseph Gordon Macleod and Martin Boldero; and 
studies of Lawrence and Hopkins by T. A. Richards and Herbert Read. 

We shall welcome this English contemporary, and wish it a long and 
interesting career. Poetic art has had no organ in England since The 
Chapbook, published by the late Harold Monro at the Poetry Bookshop, 
ceased in 1925; and even that was not devoted exclusively to poetry. 
We understand that New Verse will accept American contributions. 


Covici-Friede announce for early publication a work in prose—a 36-day 
diary—by E. E. Cummings. The title is Eimi, Greek for J am, and it 
follows the poet-painter’s journey from Paris to Moscow, Kiev, Odessa, 
Constantinople and back to France. It is a journey into, “not Tartarns 
and not Hell, but a realm of machine-tortured ideal-ridden ghosts, 
anincreditable but real unworld called U.S.S.R. . . . Eimisounds the war- 
cry of the individual—of that profound, pitying, imperfect and illi- 
mitable essence which is always Man—against every attempt to en- 
slave; against all cruelly superficial categories of perfection. 

The Modern Editions Press, 725 Greenwich Street, New York, 
announces that it will accept poems for publication in its 25-cent pam- 
phlet series—poems from 30 to 50 lines, or two short poems. The 
second series starts this month with a poem by Lincoln Kirstein, to be 
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followed by Horace Gregory, K. T. Young, Paul Bowles, and others. 

Eunice Tietjens will give a course of six lectures on oriental poetry 
at the University of Miami, Florida, beginning Jan. joth. Her 
admirable anthology, Poetry of the Orient, was published by Knopf 
in 1928. 

Mr. Horace Gregory, a native of Milwaukee who now lives in Long 
Island City, N. Y., is the author of Chelsea Rooming House (Covici 
Friede), and his new book of verse, The Third Decade, will soon be 
issued by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Mr. Gregory’s Valediction presents his return after ten years to his 
alma mater, the University of Wisconsin at Madison; with (JZ) his 
reflections on post-war disillusion; (JV), lovers “in the shadow of 
Lucretius”; and (/) valediction. The Margery of the second poem was 
Margery Latimer Toomer, who died two days after the birth of her child. 

Mr. James Rorty, of Westport, Conn., is the author of Children of 
the Sun and Other Poems (Macmillan, 1927). 

Mr. John Russell McCarthy, of Los Angeles, is the author of three 
books of verse, the latest being For the Morning (Doubleday, Page). 

Mr. Cecil Day Lewis, a teacher in the Ladies’ College at Cheltenham, 
England, is the author of From Feathers to Iron, and he is represented in 
Michael Roberts’ recent anthology, New Signatures, both books issued 
by the Hogarth Press. 

Audrey Wurdemann, of Seattle, Wash., now the wife of Lieutenant 
Lee Wood Parke, U. S. N., is the author of The House of Silk (Harold 
Vinal, Ltd., 1927). 

Mr. Harold Rosenberg, of New York, has appeared with poems and 
prose articles in Porerry and other periodicals. 

Flora J. Arnstein (Mrs. Lawrence A.) lives in San Francisco; Janet 
Norris Bangs (Mrs. E. H. B.), in Chicago; Miss Josephine Johnson in 
Norfolk, Va.; Miss Elizabeth Atkins in Minneapolis. 

The other poets of this number are new to our readers: 

Miss Miriam Kaplan, “born and raised” in New York, is now living 
in Chicago. Mr. Robert Tallman lives in Colorado Springs; Mr. 
Richard Henson in Denver; and Mrs. Catherine Stuart Macleod in 
Greenville, Ala. 
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